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0:^ The friends of Education in Indiana, and especially 
members of the Society, are earnestly desired to attend the 
next meeting of the Society, which will be held at Indianapolis, 
on ihe third Wednesday of December next. 



Valuable School Books. 



SMITH'S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR; 

NEW, CINCINNATI EDITION, 

REVISED, CORRECTED AND IBftPROVED, WITH ADDITIONS, 
AND A VALUABLE APPENDIX BY THOMAS J* MATTHEWS, 
PRESIDENT OF WOODWARD HIOH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI* 

The important inrjproveraents made by Professor 
Matthews, — a gentleman whose reputation as a Scholar 
and as a Teacher, and whose interest in the cause of 
Education in the West and South are well known, 
cannot but render this valuable School Book doubly 
acceptable to Western and Southern Teachers. — For 
the edition with Professor Matthews improvements, 
enquire for the New, Cincinnati Edition, which has 
been increased in size^ but not, in price* 

Two circumstances very much enhance the value of this 
book. It is very comprehensive, containing twice the usual 
quantity of matter in works of this class; while, by judicious 
attention to arrangement in printing, it is rendered, perhaps, the 
cheapest book in this department of education. 

The following are selected from among many commendatory 
notices which have been received. They are subjoined as an 
inducement to all interested in the subject of education in the 
west, to give the book a careful and candid examination. 

From the Principal of (he Indiana Teachers^ Seminary. 

Messrs. Truman, Smith and Co. 

I most cheerfully recommend Smith's Practical and Mental 
Arithmetic, and Smith's (new) Productive Grammar, published 
by you, as two Elementary works peculiarly and happily adapted 
to the wants of Teachers, and hope they will be introduced 
into every Seminary and Common School in the great valley. 
We have adopted them in our Seminary. 
From Mr, Morrill, Principal of the Logansport Academy^ 

Indiana, 

The undersigned, having for a year passed used Smithes Pro- 
ductive Grammar in his school, does most cheerfully lend his 
influence to promote its universal circulation. He would not 
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MBXSTING or THIS 80CXBTY. 

According (o appointment of the Prudential Commlltee, the first 
SefnianntiHl meeting of this Association wm^ held at Madison^ on Tnesx 
<ia> and Wednesday, Sept. 3d and 4ih, 1833. The Hon. Wm. Hen- 
dricks, President, in ihe Chair. 

The recommendation of the Prudential Committee to alter the let 
Arf.of the Constitution, relative to the Title of the Association, was a- 
xlopled, and the article amended eo as to read, "ITiis Society shall be 
called the Assuciatioit for the improvemeni of Common Schools in Indi- 
ana." 

Messrs. Wilder, Wells, and Parsons w'we appointed a Coaimittee to 
nominate new members. 

The First Annual Keport was read by the Cor. Sec, and the follow- 
ing resolutions submitted; 

By Hon. John Dnmont, seconded by Rev. J. T. Wells, 

Resolved^ That this Report be adopted, and pub]i»bed under the di^ 
rection of the Prudentinl Committee. 

By Hon. Nathan B. Palmer, seconded by Mr. M, H. Wilder, 

Resolved^ That we highly approve. of the efibrts of the Board, to es* 
tablish a Manual Labor Seminary to educate School Teachers. 

These Rcaolulions were sustained by eloquent ^nd appropriate ad- 
dre3ses by the gentlemen who offered them, and were unanimously a- 
dopted by the Society, 

The Committee appointed to nominate members reported, recommen- 
ding the following persons: His Excellency, N. Noble, Gov., Rev. Mr. 
Kisher of Indianapolis, J. M. Riy, Esq.. Hon. James Whitcomb ot Blcom- 
ington, Wm. Conner of Hamilton c6., Rev. J. A. Carnahan of La Fay- 
ette, Rev. J, Thompson of Crawfordsville,Wm»C. Linlon, Esq. of Terre 
Haute, Dr. J. W. Brower ani D. S. xMajor, Esq. of Lawrenccburg, Rev, 
11. R.Hall of Elkhart CO. 

Resolved^ Thai these gentlemen be elected members of the Society. 

Resokfd^ That a copy of the addresses delivered on this occasion be 
requested for publication with the Report. 

Resolved^ That the thanks of this Association be tendered lo the pro- 
prietors of the Protestant Methodist Church, for the privilege of using 
their houso. 

Adjourned to meet at Indianapolis, at such time during the approach- 
ing Session of the Legislature, as the Prudential Committee shall de- 
si jrnnte.*^ 

*' I'hu Committee have fixed upon the third wednebday of December ne^t^ hs the timi- 
lor said meeting. ^ 



REPORT^ Ae. 

Few subjects of vital importance to society in aUtts relations, have re- 
ceived as little attention, or been as Uttle irnderstood as primary tduca* 
Hon. 

This remark is true of all countries and of alf ages. It is true of our 
land; and especially ofnewty settled parts of i(r The incessant labor ne* 
cessary to subdue the forest and the soil, employs aH who can swing an 
axe, while sparseness of population prevents lesser chrtdren from assem* 
bling for instruction. 

Another difficuliy, peculiar to this ^^great vnlley,^' is tb^ heterogeneous 
character of its population. When a small tract of new lerrrtory is to 
be settled on some extreme corner, colonies from the neighborhood move 
in and possess it. Their manners and custonns are the same, and they 
are ready to form a homogeneous population, as if natives of the sorlr — 
But thewide extent and boundless fertility of this region, has spread its 
fame over the whole civilized world, and the eyes of all nations are fixed 
upon the valley of Mississippi as a rendezvous for their teeming mil- 
lions. And here they meet — natives of every soil and every dime — with 
all their diversities of social, civil, literary, and religious opmfons and 
practices — local prejudices and hereditary predilections. 

ThiSbtate of sokriety is not without advantages. It affords an invaf' 
uable opportunity for studying men and nature. The ^^Green Moun- 
tain boy" may have his books and pedagogues, and be skilled in arts and 
sciences; he may be familiar with ail that Geographers tell of soils and 
surfaces which they never examined; the customs and character of peo- 
ple wh^m they never saw, and the wonders of creation which they nev- 



p.r explored. /I fin r all it is hearsay, and lie hat teen mnn* in onlj one 
of his camefion colors, and can form no adequate conception of aoy oth* 
*^r attitude in his varied existence, than that of <i brawny Vermonter. — 
]$ut here every youth can learn human character in aH its varieties, by 
illustration while he stands in his own door. Natives of every state, of 
Fran ;e, England J reiand, Germany, the Scotts, and Swiss, are planted* 
arouad him. He sees no man of ^0 winters, but has been fa.niliar with 
other climes and countries. Even the log-rolling seems to be a choice 
delegation from the four winds of heaven, for mutual improvement* 
'J'here are those who have taken relicts from the Indian mound — or 
srood upon the thundering cataract of Niagara-*or traced the steps of 
Is'apoleon upon the Alps-— who have bathed in the gulph stream, or sailed 
by the devouring maelstroom — men familiar with all governments, and 
advocates of all religions — living representatives of all opinions and 
practices. No better school could be established, for learning men and 
things. 

But on the other hand, the interests of hterature are left to sufler by 
want ofsympath^ and union of feeling, and concert of action. And this 
evil is no where more sensibly felt tb^n in the interest of common educa- 
toin. 

To remove as far practicable, its injurious effects is the design of this 
Aisociation. An existence of Jive months could not be expected to furnish 
opportunity for very extended series of operations, and yet it is hoped e* 
nough has been done to shew that effort in the cause is not in vain. 

In order to act intelligently and efficiently on the subject, the hoard 
were conscious that an accurate knowledge of the present slate of schools, 
and of the difficulties to be removed. Was indispensable. They ther^* 
fore took measures in the first place to collect intelligence on these 
points, with special reference to the country^ in distinction from the lar^ 
gest class of villages. For this purpose they issued a circular to the 
friends of education, many copies of which have been returned from dif- 
ferent partsof the state, containing valuable information from township 
and dibtrict tpistess, county commissioners, and other gentlemen of in- 
telligence. From these and other documents, the following facts have 
been developed : 

1. A lARGE MAJORITY OJ THE BISIXO G'EyEBATIOll ABK DESTITCTE OY ANT 

PRIVILEGES OP INSTRUCTION. 

In nine townships frono which a full tabular report was returned, con* 
taining about 3000 children between 5 and 15 years of age, only 919 at« 
tended school last year, and the larger ^^art of those for three months on* 
ly. But one in six are able to read; one in nine, to write; one in sixteen 
have studied arithmetic; one in on«Auh(/rer/, geography, & one in one hun* 
dred and fortj five, grammar. By an interesting document received frofif- 
Judge Park ofSalem, the persevering friend of common education, we 
aie informed that in the three counties of Waj^hinpton, Ja('k.<on,and 1-iaw- 
rence, containing a population of 27,000, only 1621 attend school in sum- 
mer, and 2433 in ivinler. Making an average in winter of one btholar 
to two frimilic?, and in suminer, one to nearly /bwr. 
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Thii deficiencj i4 not equnllj distributed. VVIuIa our henrti aic 
ehe«red at contemplating a few townships, wliere every dislrici a %n\)- 
plied Hnd everj child hH» opportunity to be instructed, they aif: equally 
palmed to learn thnt in many places no bchools have been hold for > ears in 
»ucce»ftion« There are places in sonic of the oldest counties in ihe slate 
where from 40 to CO children have lived till now without any privilege:* 
o( initi union, and others where il has been the fact ior 5 or 6 years. — 
Circulari from other parts of the state bring accounts equally ^Icomy. 
One reports a town$hip in which there has not been a school during ike past 
J/fAr. In one neighborhood where personal inquiry has been made in 
every rHmiiy, out of 4G children under 21 years of age, 6 only couid read, 
and 2 write a little. In another, amor.g 60 children only 8 could read. 

3t Another fact developed is, that, the cause of education is host 

rLOUHliflllte WHFJliS TUfi SALUTARY PR3ViS10N FOS PUBLIC SCHOOLS IS EM- 
USACKD. 

More {\\^x\four-fifihs of those reported as studying grammar and y;fop- 
raphji are in three townships where the benefit of public funds is employ^ 
ed to a small extent. Tiie first of these reports 600 children, ten schools j 
Averaging 7 1-S months,and embracing nearly one half of the children. 
The second, a town on the eastern border of the state, reports eight 
schools, four of them continuing the whole year, and the others nine 
monthf, attended by nearly four-fifths of the chi Id ren« Under the oper- 
ation of the school law, the ciicutar remarks: '^Our township is laid oiT 
Into 9 i^chool districtc, each containing 4 sections of land. In addition iu 
. our former school house?, our people erected these 9 new ones last fail, 
seven Ol ihem of hewn logs, and finished in such a way as to cost front 
^30 to 50 for inside work, exclusive of materials, Nos. 1 and 2 are 
brick* — — " How painful to turn from such cheering accounts, to pla- 
ces where this provision \» not embraced. Jn one township, including i\ 
icounty seat, and containing seveii hundred children, only one in five haze 
attended j^Ao«/ ol a//; and the whole amount of schooling last year was but 
Id monlhs* In another, with 500 children, only 105 have attended, and 
the whole amount was 18 months. In another large town{^hip, only 46 
children have atleadftd kUooI 3mauthi-^iQ anotheri siOT o.\& hds attcu^ 
dod at all! 

WUhtbisse facts before us, we can but rejoice that tho^e who rule over 
111 have|(tveil this important branch of political economy 6o much atlen* 
tiOA^and hopo their cowncils may still be guided by unerring wi&doni, till 
4gver|' obitad^ lo the diffusion of universal intelligep.ce shall be reinov- 
<ed* 

3% Another ra€.t vhich the hoard have been grieved to learn is, thfit 

MA^'V OF TaSS<LHOOi;S&C^W XN OPKKATIOK ARE OF .NO BLNTFiT TO THE CAliK 
4djr £ld^CiATl<d»% 

(K) 7^ mi^i!e€i^ attainments of teachers are not suchas to qualify ihcni 

J^f tm<(Ai¥ig% Whil<e there are a few well qualified }oung men, who iiave 

^\>^<^U th<cifi$^lt'C^ ^otJu woik, there nre a multitude who have been pres- 

^^dild<o(t Uy thie wce^^itics of liieir district, and aio conftious of thcir 

inaU<!i«v t^<5*>JH»*l(kn t« tlKiraLJiuI ir^j und a'inulliludumoic who icauil 
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in it :\% t\ ^ntcti-pQnnj txisintis in a leisure hdUff Of A dollvarAftCd k^m 
\\\v. \Uii.lpsnme toiloflhe field, to sit and yawn ftWRJ ft long l«mm©l' day 
ill fiu easy c httir. They have matJe no prepuffltlun for ih© werkt Their 
})i«minrialion is vicious, their language provltieUli Hfld ihfclr gmmrflftf 
iiihG grammar. On this point there is but ono vole© In ih^ eireulHrs, 
with rare exceptions. A respectable lawyer In J* COUnly^wrKfiS— 
*'The qualihcations of teachers, with (ew eseepilenif ftre not »uch ft» 
could recommend them to the stations they UCCUpyt They «re pnei'ttl- 
]y, however, acquainted with common arJlhnf»eik, ftnd read nnd Wflle 
(olrrably well; but are unacquainted with other bntnchiH of leHrnlng." 
A judge in the same county remarks, '*TwO of tr^e te^theri w©r© Will 
qualified to teach (he ordinary branches of Efl|llib ©duCRll^n Correctly j 
the rest were not qualified to leach anything/ 

The circular from C couhty, remarks? *'Th© periens wli© hftVO 

been employed to teach, are very deficient In pelnl §f qrinliAeAiloni 
(with but (ew exceptions) for teachinjj, even (h© ftr#t brflnshei ©f eonf»- 
mon education." A gentleman who has been for t«n y^fifi, (©wnihip 
and district trustee, informs ua, "During this! !lm© It hfti b©©n my duty * 
to examine (hose who have otTered to teach f »nd ( hflVi fdund but two 
or three, «ho werequalifiedio teach the English }ftn|UH|e |rHmmfl(ICHU 
ly. 1 have examined several during the prtil yeftfi who WSro unftG« 
quanted with the di fie rent sounds of ttv@ lett@r#f Of thf flrit prin- 
ciples of the language they proposed to tiwehP' JndgO Park 
observes there was but one school in Jackson OOUnty in 1 83S , In whUh 
grammar was taught^and very (ew in Washington or Lftwrtne© eountloit" 
There have been but iwo teachers in Madison, Mllton|Rnd Shelby town- 
ships, exclusive of the town of .Madison, who were ftequnlntid with griim- 
mar, and the trustees of one of them say they aro unnblo to obtnin nny 
such, 

(2.) Attothertbing which diminishes the value of ©Hr sehoell If , ihs 
disadvantageous ntodJB ofinitrudiorl.. There \i fiW wrl In (§ftehln| whieh 
very (ew of an have had the opportunity of Studying; thii nppUtlJo 
the whole extent of education^ A man may eaU A ehiln lO hll Knt i iif- 
en times in a day for a quarter, and run oyer A—«Uf h | B=— U|h | (J^UfN | 
&:c.,and it learns nothing at last; while the 9am@ mm\y if ho know Kq\9^ 
might teach a class of a dozen children, their lottori In throo dnyii Th« 
same is true of every thing to be tau^hti And n?) Immonif nmounl of 
money, might be saved, if teachers only had ihi opportunity of booming' 
acquainted with the improvements which have boon Rdoptod In VHrloui 
parts of the world. 

(3.) Another complaint alnnost as general a§ thoflrit in rofttrd to tfineh- 
crs, has reference to moral chnracter. The formation of th© Infnni mind 
is a task, which, "//'/Acre be anyvirtue^^ requlrfS itt No ilntlon In ioeli* 
ty is more important or responsible than thatoonupied by him lo whom 
a crowd of little ones look up for instruction! by prooopi nnd OXftmplfif 
and no where is correctness of principle^ Integrity of henrf| find up- 
rightness of life so indispensable. Let the dfunkaro stand In the i«erfd 
desk and sport with God'« truth, but let not his lalntod broath fWOOp ^ 



Termy children. Lei the profiiiie bUdphemer mock my devoltons, hut 
set a wall of adamant between him and my chiM. Bring Ihe debauchee 
to my table and fireside, where parental restraint will curb his licen- 
sciottsness, bat let him never stand accredited before my unprotected 
little ones. It may be said with a thousand fold more reason, of this sub- 
ject than of ballads, ^^gi^e me the forming of the common schools of 
the nation, and I care not who forms its laws." Ifscliools are as they 
$hovdd be^ laws will be needless; if not, they will be to a great extent use- 
iess. 

Astomaiteroffact on this subject, we r-ecord with joy some instairces 
of young men, whose imprest we hope wiH be stamped on many a heart, 
stnd never be efiaced; but <if (he returns in our circulars^re a fair ^eci* 
•men,^uch are few, and far between. One board of township trustees 
Temark: ^We have foonittdifiicult to obtam teachers, and especially 
of good moral character — haire been under the 4iocessity of discharging 
some for inebriety* 

The judge above quoted Id reference to mcmtal quahfications, saysy 
^Their moral character corresponds with their capacity ia teach^"^ — 
Another observes: ^But part of our teachers sustain a good morall char- 
acter." Another, ^Someof them are of ^ood, steady habits, and some of 
the drinking class^^ From the northern part of the state, one ^ays: '^Fn 
regard to teachers generally we cannot 4>oadt of having meji of the best 
moral charac'er." 

In addition to the cases already mentionred of intemperate teachers, 
nine others have been reported, whose history would pain and disgust the 
heart of every :pbilanthropist — several who were habituaHy profane in 
school — quite anumber of superannuated, dissipated foreigners of the 
lowest class. Enong^h has been disclosed to show that the profession to 
a most painful extent is in the hands of unprincipled men, of no salutary 
'influence in society. 

With these facts multiplying daily before their eyes, the board could 
but feel that a want of competent teachers of good moral character and high 
respectability^ was the greatest difficulty in the way; and to supply this want 
has formed a prominent part of their operations* 

They saw no way of accomplishing this object, but to opea a door by 
which young nien may sui>tain themselves, while they acquire the qualib- 
nslions necessary forteachring. They therefore resolved to attempt the es* 
iabif shment of a hnanual labor seminary, in which industrious and enter^ 
pnsing youns men may eqoy the advantages of a course of instruction 
expressly adapted to prepare them to teach, while they may defray near- 
ly the whole expense of their tuition by laboring on the farm, and teach- 
ing during a long vacation in the winter season. A gracious Providence 
has smiled upon their efforts, and thrown into their hands a fertile and 
healthy place, with accommodations for commencing immediately.-- 
The institution will accordingly go into operation the first Monday in 
November, and they hope to be able in the course of one year to show 
how valuable and rapid improvement can be made in the profession of 
teaching. And they feel determined, by the blessing of heaven, if this 
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effort is successful and receives the favor of a grateful commuDUjf^not to 
cease their exertions till enough such institutions are established to sup- 
ply everj distfi ;t in the state with a well qualified teach^r^ of good mor- 
al character. ' '^ 

Meanwhile the attention of the community need? to be awakened to 
see and feel ihe injury they Inflict upon Iheir children' by committing 
them to unprincipled and abandoned rtien for instruction; and the advan- 
tage of employing those who are capable of communicating correct in- 
struction. The voice of public opinion is to decide who shall fill the pio* 
fession of teaching. Legislative enactments oldy throw walls of ada* 
mant before unworthy teachers; if public opinion favor theni) those walh 
will easily be scaled. 

To enlighten public sentiment on this subject, the board have relied up* 
on the co-operation of the press ( and have solicited^and continue to solicit^ 
from all enlightened patriots and statesmen, a discussion of the subject* 
And they would gratefully acknowledge, to the credit of our respecta- 
ble periodical press, that so far as any opinion has been expressed, it has 
been a decided approbation of enlightened principles and Improve** 
ments. 

In reviewing the whole subject the board are encouraged to press fot^ 
ward. There are noobstacles in the way of speedily extending the beill 
system of common education over the whole state, which united and vig- 
orous exertions cannot remove* We say tcntW earerfio/u, for individual 
efibrts upon subjects relating tosofio/ interests matt be desultory and un* 
availing. All that is wanted is a common bond of union by which all 
friends of education may speak with one voice and act in concerts Such 
a bond is furnished by this society. Its liberal constitution invites the 
co-operation of every patriot and philanthropist. While we glory in 
forming a cAnsftVm institution, (for nothing is to be expected from the 
cold charity of those who blot the sun from heaven and tear up the deep 
foundation of civilieed society,) we glory equally in participating the 
umiles of every particular portion of the christian church, and feeling no 
predilection for any. Our organisation excludes those and those onlj^ 
who ^^love darkness rather than light,^^ and seek to conceal the deformi^ 
ty of their doctrines and inconsistencies of their life under the bigotiy of 
superstitution, always brooding over untutored miiid. From such 
as wish the community to be kept incapacitated to judge intelligently of 
religious truth, we expect nothing but opposition or reproach. 

No political considerations can debar any honest republican from en* 
ga^ng in this work. It aims at no political results but an increased ca- 
pacity in the public mind to judge of the abilitie9*and merits of men and 
measures May the time never come, when a politician shall rely upon 
the trick and artifice of a demagogue to secure his election. 

Nor does our purpose interfere with any literary institution now In 
existence. Our aim is specific; and we confidently expect the heartj 
aid of every scholar and friend of science and literature. 

We hope that every father and guardian of youth will remember us* 
Our object Is to bring a fountain of knowledge to his door. And ^all 



rithes be hoarded to canker oa ohildrem' bands while their immortal 
minds are left onfurnishcdt Shall abandant provision be made.for the 
part that perishes, while the sparkling gen^ set in every bosom and 
crowned with Kistre that shall never grow dim, lies unpolished! 

We are persuaded that tiw commanity need only to have their atten- 
tion arrested to this subject, to Jeel its overwhelming responsibility to 
tkemselves, their children, society, their country and their God« May 
the time speedily come when no individual shall be found advancing to 
manhood destitute of an opportunity to acquire the knowledge, necessary 
to qualify him for a sound patriot, a useful member of society, a faithful 
parent, and a coosi^ent christian! 

In behalf of the Board, J. U. PARSONS, 

Cor. Sec As»o. Im. C. S. 



The following are the remarks ofTered by Hon. N» B. PlilmeF on Ih^ 
Resolution which he subntitted to the Society, iiv eegard to^^tbe efforts 
of the Board to establish a Manual Labor Seiiiifta#; to educate School 
Teachers:" 

Mr. Palmer, aaid he bad not intended t^make any remarks ontfae present occasion ; 
bat haying- submitted for the consideratieaiofi the Society, the resolution juFt read, added 
to the importance of the subject, induced hka to detain the societf with a few observa- 
tions. 

With reference to the particular plan of education to which our attention is directed 
in the resolution — the imptovement and ad-vantages of the ^^Manual Labor System'^ con- 
uected with instructibn and nenlal impfowmeDt, he regretted to ny he was not as well 
advised as he wished. 

But the great popularity of that courseof instBootioD where it has been pui in practice, 
together with the nformatioft he possessed, hmfted as it was, convinced him bejond all 
doubt of <he great vtilitj anti value of the improvement. To devise a plan of instructioii 
which cheapens education, and rendevrit accessible to all, whilst it invigorates, strehgth- 
ens, and sustains ki a healthful condition the whole* pAysioal powers, is ceitainly woraiy 
of great praise,, and should leceive the nnqualifiecBapjiiobatioo of aJl wto value virtue 
and intelligence. Yea mofe, a system thos propitkras* in its oonrse and operatioii, should 
command the hearty and leakms patrtmage of idl wcho rightly esteem the oivil and reK- 
|;ious privilegea we ettfoy, as the surest meant-of a general spread of knowledge— the safest 
guarantee of the preservation in their pmity, o§ those- kiestimiiUe fighls» Nor sbooM this 
improvement be rented on aceoMit of its novelty. This may he tmly legaided as an 
aceofimpfeveraeDt— «f innovation upon old and iumi^ establMhed forms and usages. — 
Flans and methods vevered ht their antiquity and supposed perfection, both in the arts 
and sciences, and in the civil and religions departments of society, have been put to the test 
of unpfovement— uprooted and rejected, and new and improved systems auccesEfnlly a- 
dopted and practiced in their stead. 

And is the object sought by this association less important ? Aie the avenues to educa- 
tioa—to the generalattainment ol knowledge and intel%ence,. to be closed by that mist 
of piejudtce and antiquated habit, which a better eenius, and a more liberal policy have 
sweptfrom the doov, toother great and valuable improvements? He trusted not. He 
indulged the hope that the object soutfht by this association, and the efforts now making 
in the cattse€»f edoeation, will extend a more general impressoa of its importance, and 
produce a better ooacerted, k, more eMfgetic action in the good eause — for surely no object 
can be more laudaMc than the promotion of primary edueation ; the deplorable condition 
of which, has been a source of sorrow and regret to all good men of the present age, — 
Much has been deae by individual exertion, and in some instances by public authorities 
in aid of this desirable object; yet after all, it is to be lamented that sp httle is effected.-^ 
The melancholy state of learning and primary instruction la Indiana is so obvious that 
it would seem unnecessary to urge that fhct. But the able report which has this evening 
been read, furnishes a detail of facts calculated to startle the imagination, and to excite 
new sympathies, even with those, who have most closelv observed, :tnd most deeply H- 
mcnted the wretched state of our common schoofe in Indiana. 

His own observation had given him much information on thir subject His intercourse 
with society had brought to his knowledge focts with regard to the state of education, and 
the condition of our schools which has caused moeh regret^ and unceasing anxiety that 
some means should be adopted to remedy the evil. It appeaiied to his mind, that to at- 
. tain the object sought, the first movea^nt mast be apon public bpinion* . The public mind 
mnst be aroused to this subject. It must be awakened to the deep interest involved ; its neces- 
sity to the promotion of virtue, of morals^ of religion, and all the blessings appertaining td a 
well informed & intelligent cooimanity. It shoald be thebusineBS k, duty of all public men. 
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to be aealottt and vigilant in impreadng tins matter upon the public ninci. fiver j imlir id- 
ual in public life, whether h* belong to the civil or religioas departments of lociety, 
•hifuld well consider the vast obligation and responsibility which rests upon him in regard 
to this matter. It should be borne in mind, too, in reference to this subject, that we posses 
all the elements necessary to the most desirable results. All thut is required is a spirited 
and well directed action — a united and vigorous effort, and we may promise ourselves the 
rich reward of witnessing a g$;R^ral spread o^intel^igence and virtue, with their attendant 
blessings. It had been weli rem'arl^cd by a gentlemarl who preceded him, (Ma. Dumont,) 
that.thisinslitotion may be a nucfettf, around which other institutions may anse, which in 
their successful operation, shall raise the standard of education, and tend ultimately to 
€3(tend the blessings of education to every town and neighborhood in the state. He 
hoped, indeed, that such might be the issue. Nor should wc be discouraged as to me means. 
It i|iay be confidently expected that the public lands within our borders will, ere long, '.^e 
ceded by the general government to the state, or otherwise disposed of, so as to enable our 
state authorities to appropriate liberally in aid of the object under consideiation. The 
aid which may be thus anticipated, added to the means already ^at command, will place 
QS ppou a favorable footing in this point of view. 

To the views of this interesting subject presented in these brief remarks, he would only 
add his earnest desire that a most vigorous and petsevering effort will be made to sec- 
Olid the objects of fhU association. 

T'ho following are the reniarks deiirered before the Society hj Hon. 
John Dumont^on the Resolation submitled by him ordering the pub- 
iicatioa of the Report; 

Mr. DanoifT, said 2 In support of this motion, Mr. Fresident,'no apology for want of 
lime or preparation is necessary. It is a sut^eot of general interest, and ifihi* public support 
be wanted, the pablio thould be made acquainted with the matter. Letihe report be pub« 
Ushed i spread to evary town and hamlet in the state, and letthc tidings-be heard beyond 
WU borderSftha there is an association of philanthropic individuals,who have.expemled their 
tr^^iures i not for the sokeof guin ; not with a view to personal agmadiBement ;fbttt with the 
ain^le purpose of spreading useful knowledge so diffiisively«ver this state, that the children 
of every (amily mav be instructed, and that the streams -of* scitooe mey flow 'copiously by 
the door of eriify dwellinc; in Our land. Yes, I repeat Ibt the report he-published: — let the 
.exertions of this association reach everj ear^-theh it will becom^a theme of eonversation, 
a^d if the plan of the society be such an one>as will 'be&r public scrutiny, ^ood and wise, 
and. pl^i-lauthropic men in every county, »nd every township in' the «tate will lift up their 
Toices in its support. Mo meftidfe or g^en^ld interest, bowever^^ood in itself, 'oould ever 
siicceoil witl^ont the approbation ana sufrport of the pedple^ ThO'peopIe taken coUeotiTO- 
U always intend right, and with a proper knowledge of their true interests, they will al- 
ways do right. This itport speaks of the evil influence of demagogues. Let the 
fieqple put down the 4emagOgues. Let the intelligent expose their imposi- 
tioa^ liet them teqetve' no " coiintbnanqe fVom the friends of edoeatiop, end a 
chaiigo (rom.caiyiparative darkness to Ueht will soon be fe/l in every portion of 
Iqdiana* It is the demagogue statesman who generally opposes measures Ibrthepub* 
lie good, with a view to oourt the favor of the ignorant, by inducing the belief that pnbiio 
money has been savetl through his fiiieans,and the pubKc burdens lessened by his exertions. 
Such m^ oppose even the smallest levy for the support of schools^ with the hope of retain-* 
in^ their seat by the support of the illiterate multitude who may be excited by glowinjr de* 
tails of their patHotic exertions. It is amon'^the uninformed that the demagogue is most 
triumphant i for such is the powerful tiscetidant of knowledge over ig^noraree, that the 
unlettered mind, however strong by nature, yields itself per force to the guidnnoe of the 
educated. U would seem by this report, that in one section of our state more than nine<p 
teen hundred men had within a short time, affixed their signatures by making their mark 1 
Among thesf peqple then, it the arena of the demagogue ; for over them, to whom even the 
pommon information of tba day must in a great measure be as a sealed book, he who boasts 
but a limitai! edacation will itdl hold an almost boundletfs sway. Let then the support 
of the country be given to men, who in leading will not mtsguiile^ and who dare hasard 
tl|e loss of popt|lartty, that they may do good. Let the coontenanoe of the intelligent be 
extended tq suuhas will vindioite. the peeple^s trueinterests, and the youth of our«couon 
try wtU he educated, and thto publie money ultimately be saved, or «p{ilie4 for tlie inteiw 
ftt of the owners with their approbation. 



Thefeneral goT«fnmeiit|fii^ fivBn Indti&iia tiro tamubipf of land for » eoltege, and « 
■ectioti in evecy township in the state for oommoii tehoolt, the benefit of irhioh it now bo* 
g^ato be sensibly felt in several of the townships of onr «tate; and the report onder con- 
sideration-shews that where spnie public aid has been given, hbwever small, there the peo- 
ple have embarked with, more energy in the cause, and have done much more for them- 
selves than where no aid has been derived from the public. This proves that some ' effort 
on the part of the public is necessary to eallinto active operation even for their own ben- 
efit the energies and resources of t^ae people. Men are prone to follow rather than lead, 
and the beginning of schools in settlements brings home at once to those commnnities the 
conviction of their utility, &. in time convinces them that they are absolutely indispensable^ 
Our «tate legislature have been gradually endeavoring to augment the means of eoucation* 
They have assigned ail forfeitures and non payments of taxes to the use of schools, in the 
respective townships in which the lands are situate. They have put it in the power of 
military delinquents to aid the caose of science, by electing to appropriate their fines for 
thebenefit of the schools of their townships or counties respectively. Frpm these public 
provisions as yet but little good has been realized; but incalculable benefits may ration- 
ally be anticipated. Should the legislature see proper, they might give an immediate im- 
pulse in every neighborhood in the state by furnishing some small portioB of the present 
revenue, to be sent back to the townships where it was collected, to assist in establishing 
schools. This little aid would be a stimulus to indiviaual exertion, which, when added 
to the avails of. Congressional and. former state provisions would be productive of the hap- 
piest results. Or if it shgtu|d be.deemed nnadvisable to draw any thing from the treasary, 
It would certainjy.be ad visabie tp add a trifie to the present taxation ; such as the people 
would cheerfully bear, and to appropriate that addition exclusively to the use of common 
schools amoog.tne very people from whom it w&g exacted. By such a proppsition,the dema- 
gogue would be furnished with a, theme of denunciation against those who wonld^give it 
their support. Let him ^rant-^his day for gaining the favorable ear of the phblic is draw- 
ing to a close.> A little light is spmng up among us, and that little has^ten to the popn* 
lace « desire for more. TheinteUigent of every neighborhood can how see that a moder- 
ate increase of their taxes (or such a pnrpoie, would in reality lessen them. They know 
that ignorance and crime go hand in band, and they par a heavy tax for the apprehen- 
sion, imprisonment and conviction of oifenders against the laws: and they also must know 
i^ they will think that by the general dissemination of that intellectual Ught, amid which 
morality anrl religion oan only flourish^ they will essentially lessen the taxes that are paid 
for the comaussion.of crimes . A wejkt of moral courage ill the Representatives of the peo- 
ple-^afear of the influence of demag^gV^^ ^tt* perhaps hitherto prevented some good men 
while acting as statesman, from pressing this sut^ect Such a rear should never pervade 
the mind of him who has accepted a public responsibility. That nhich he was con- 
scious would .bepefit the present ^nd future MnemtioBSr-whibh wonid encourage sci • 
ence-^increase happiness, and tend to elevate both the moral and intelleetual character 
of the people whom ne, represented, that, measure, shbald he dare to support with his 
whole iniuence,.and if his political exutence «»ere the forfot, he should glory that he had 
sacrificed it in so holy a .cause. ■ 

This society, aiming not at monopoly, but to do good and encourage others to 'attempt 
the samoj proposes to e<lucate common schoolteachers for the several portions of our own 
atate^ It is its wish that other institutions for the same purpose may arise and flourish, 
and that with one as a parent to give them a coi responding character, they may, by a 
combined efiTort, establish a system by which the whole land shall become enlightenecf. — 
Our state college had upwards of forty-flrve thousand acres of land. It has under the di- 
rection of the state ; government a considerable sum of money and some remaining land. 
It would seem to be advisable that the state should prepare a suitable farm, build- 
ings and stock under the care of proper stewards and overseers; and extend the usefulness 
of their College fund (without encroaching on the plan of the present existing College,) 
by providing means for the instruction o( three or four hundred students annually, who 
should labor part of the time for their support, and who would come under a stipulation 
and obligation of honor, to devote their time, after leaving the institution for one, two, or 
three years as common school teachers in our state, and the> should be bound to go to any 
section of the state where their services might to the supervisory authority seem nece^a- 
ry^ and tevch for a moderate price that should not exceed a fixed sum; in orrter that eve- 
•ry obscure and poor neighborhood might receive equal advantages from the labors of those 
educated in this branch of the state institution. 1 would not have this a lystem of favor- 
itism. The sons of the rich and of the influential should be no more than equal to any oth- 
ers. The legislature should fix a ceitain lAmnable :«-' ' ^^ the selectioln of a propropor- 
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lioBate andbcr of iMkldi Iba M»ch or6« coimticMqiomc Ikep^ 
•r b— idoT rn MB i i n i M ii er mtm o tiw i iiad ii it iMil, to ideeUfce i i il worthj framthe 
chfldWyWfaootteadtfcocoMBQ wlioelii, SaebapluflHij nm vkionarj, but ail 
it wnrts to bring it iato l uuj C MftJ opcntkm it pmc i ua Dce i^ ear rolomy ami the rati* 
ffiag awent of the peopla. Let, thM, thn v^ort be pablubed— let it throoeh. the pre5» 
be retold iaevoyeooatj, and the accofdmgvuiee of the people win fopovT, ^a Mo// ^le^ 
dbM." Not ow fchool ahNK, bat aaay fiir the iwtnietiMi of taachtn will iwrntablj a* 
iiM^ aad aa aoaaal acetic of delegated aei ab efi froia thete ichool aMociatioiis, caiv 
poiatoatthoBOftaeedydHtrietiiatwhiehteaehenihealdbe located. Tbcfeit a de- 

■ ■aiiBloallhoPoniMeMKli.ltthatiftopaytheirdebtt, Tbereiiadewe^poataiie- 

oariy^priagiacapiBthaBnMlioffoodBwa toperiiMBiallhoBertaiMlaMNalobligations^ 
Oar aaeeitiai laid apoa oar fiUhcrt aad apoa at a debt, which, thoaglk ^e aanr be foreTer 
paj|{Bgit,caBdeTerbetotiin^cxtiDgii]Aed. They, attheexpea«o# their fortanes ami 



their hfesparchaiedai the ridit of letf-iotwaiBt, They liTHhod their treaanies and 
blood that we aad oordiUi . _ .^ 



lieaaight fole uu r i e l f — . They have left as a ooontry 
withoatkngtorpriettsto fetter either oar bodiet or oar Buadt. Tbeiewho aeem to nite 
OS ate in fiictoarienranta, and booad to cxecate oar lofereign pleaflore. For this be- 
qoert weowe bat one debt, and that it to hand down miiiapaired to ear children, the 



tTf and the gorefnaeat thai porehand ; andwith it sIm> the aeaBiofiireiervuig and 



tnumutting it downwards to the end of tiaie. Thii ii that debt which^ thonsb forever, 
paying, can never be cancelled. This it that obligatioo which can only be fci. filled by 
throwing oar daily ay te iato the tieamry of knowledge. To piewiie this govenuBent th» 
eouMB people aatt ba infc fed. There it arrer a daagcr of too OMch intelligenee. — 
To be aei|Bainted with the whole ctcole of the arts aad tcwneet wookl reader the lariaer 
aaMHO pcneotagricaltariet,aad the aMchanic and the nuuBofactnrer nawe effirient in 
hit arocatioa. ThM, itit not aeoetniy fer the prem ra tion of oar govemownt that a 
liberal edacatMNtthoold be extended to all— and -rere it aeoettary, it would aot be poeti- 
Ue; bat to MaintaiB oar Aepabiio, the poople natt be able to watch tbetr aenrant*, (and 
thnmgh the praaa,) where aD can read and write, ttere the pabKc officers must and 
wiUbeanenableto the eootrolof theirrightlol so f ei e igai. Whea the knowledge or 
lettenaboaadiithepiaeiwilliaeaooafafed. EvatyaMUiwilltdwoQeorMoreaowepaperss. 
both wdet ofeverrqaestioawilljbe Curly preseated, and if not, thegoite will be torn<»ff^ 
and the faltohod detected. When all caa read and wnle, aB-eaa tee and hear, aad they 
will eaaratt the national eonoetas, aad whea a pabUoofioerviolatet the troetrepoeed iib 
Ida, they will toon detect it. Danger AoadiaaBioa or anfaitioawoaldbadoaa away by 
the awlliba of atgateyee, that the kaowledgeoflettert weald lit uiearily place apon the- 
watoh. The eMiaareli to be able to ^orera with ability shoold kaow his people and their- 
waatt, and be aUe to detect the anfaithfulneo of hw ninifters aad servants^ So our hmwi- 
areh, the poople^ thoold ba to fer iostraeted as to be acqiiaiated with their nghta and^atde 
to pereeire theit wrongs. 8nch a people can never be easlaved. The army c»f the Athe- 
thcauans at one time wat composed of soklieia cveiy sMn of whom was fit to be a Generak 
I woaM not tay thatjit was aeceatery, (if potaible,) for the preservatioB of our republio- 
that eveiy amn dioald be a statesman, batthat a laige poitioa of the paople shoald be a^ 
ble, if they will, to detect the abase of delMted power is caanHnl, aad if we enable oor 
ofaildreB to do this, we shall haveredeeflMdthe oebtto fer asit appertaiatto at. 

Then let the repurtbe pablished in order that it may eKeit the eo-operationof all whrn: 
voneimte the deeds of oar anoartois, and detire the perpetuity of oor geeenuneat* _ 



CONStlTUTION OF THE ASSOCIATION JPOft THE IMPROVEMENT 

OF COMMON SCHOOLS IN INDIANA. 

Ariich I. Thifi assotiation shall be called the AssoCtATiov ro& thA 

iMPBOVEKENt Ot* COttllOil SCftOOLS Iff InDIAXA. 

Articled. The object of this associalion shall be to devise ways and 
means for the promotion of common education^ and the improvement of 
common schools* 

Article S« This society shall consist of those persons whose names shall 
now besttbsciibed to this constitution^ and those who shall hereafter be 
elected by a vote of the society^ at any stated meeting. 

Afiick 4* The officers of this society shall be a President, Vice PresU 
dents. Corresponding and Recording Secretaries, a Treaftnrer and a 
Board of Directors* 

Article 5« The Board of Directors shall consist of the other officers, and 
such additional members as shall be elected for that purpose, any seven 
of whmi shall constitute a quorum; and it shall be their duty to manage 
Iheaffiurs of the society, devise measures to carry its object into execution, 
and ascertain facts in regard to the state of schools, and the wants of 
the community within their reach, and communicate them to the corres* 
ending secretary at least three weeks previous to the presentation of 
his Report 

ArtiU 6. In addition to ordinary duties, the corresponding secretary 
shall prepare a Report annually on the state of common school edoca* 
tion, toe operations oi the society, &c# 

Article 7. The sodety shall meet semi-annually for discussion, disser* 
tations, lectures, and sach other exercises as shall be recommended by 
the Board of Directors. 

Article^ 8. The constitution may be amended at any stated meeting of 
the society by a vote of two-thirds of the members present; 



fifcliool Teaelier^a Seminary. 

The first session of this Institution will commence on the first Monday 
in November next It is located on a delightful, healthy and fertile farm, 
on Harberts Creek, six miles from Uuidison, on the Indianapolis State 

road* 

Its express design is to prepare young men to teach school; and the 
course of study will be adapted to that object; comprising what ought to 
be taught; and the host soccxssruL mode or TEAcmiro« 

The Trustees have sdmed to render the privileges of the institution a- 
Tailable by every poor man^ son in the country* They have therefore 
adopted the following very &yojraUe regulations. 
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ist*' Ader the eoming wioler there will be a Tacation of \2 weeks dur- 
ing which the otembers oif the Seminary can teach, and obtain the means 
ofderraying the expenses of 40 week^s instruction. 

3d. The use of a fertile farm, well stocked^ and supplied with tools, 
and m*i;hinery,i4in be given to the Itlidents, by rheans of virbich, every 
individual of sober, industrious habits, over 15 years of age, can pay his 
board by his own labor without retarding his progress in study at all. 

3d*. All the books used in their studies will be provided to (he library 
of the Sem'inary and loaned to the student. ' 

4th. The charges, including tuition, rOomfcnt, wood for fuel, and me 
of books, will be 50 cents per week, to be paid at the commencement of 
the session. 

d^b. N9 student will be received under 16 years ol age, or /or a less 

term than one session. 
6th. The number must be limited to SO for the first year* 
Tboee desirous ofeiyoying the privileges of this institution are d^^ired 
to make immediate appllcatioh to Mr. J. U. P^i^sons at Jhe Seminary, 
(Post-Office address, JtfadiMin,) or to the subscriber at Mad isoq* 

, ;; . . . James H.aoHNSTtw, 

/ Cl'k^of the Board of TruMe^. 

Ill n - '.r- ' * . 

OirAs the Association depends altogether at p^resenl, on^ the vohinta« 
ry contributions of the benevolent, to carry its plans into execuUpn, 
it would respectfully solicit to be remeihbered by them,withput;morc 
partifjular application. If contributions are voruntaiily forwarded it 
will save consutning a portion of thehfi Iri the etp^hs^s of an agent. -Po- 
nations of school bpoks^ bidding, apparatus, and especially cash, will be 
gratefully received, and should foe directed to Da. JoB«r Howss, freas* 
o/'/Aa ./Imo. MadisonjJeflersoii Co. Indiana. '" . 

, ^QD^espondence ofithe Association ishould be addressed to ' > 

. ■ i^ ,i: i /^ ^ JOHN U. PARSONS, Cbr. $ec.' 

Lancaster Township, Jefferpn County, Indiaiia« 
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say that improvements on his system may not hereafter be made, 
but does not hesitate to say, that if anj work on that important 
science, approaches in any considerable degree near perfection, 
ihi^ is the one, ISRAEL MORRILL. 

Smith's Arithmetic, like his Grammar, is the most valuable 
Work of the kind now in use. In my opinion, its value only 
wants to be known, to warrant its introduction into all the 
schools>tfaroughout our country. ISRAEL MORRILL. 

IVom Mr. Chute^ Teacher at Madisouy Indiana, 
I have examined Smithes Productive Grammar. To say I 
am pleased with it would not express the satisfaction I felt in 
its perusal. Great improvements have been made in text books; 
but y€>urs is decidedly the best work that has yet come to my 
hand. It imiles simplicity, ease and hreviiy, without obscurity, 
I shall introduce it into my school, D. CHUTE. 

From Mr. Mataity, Teacher of a Select School, Madison^ 

Indiana. 
I have, studied Murray's, Ingersoll's, GreenleaPs simplified, 
Webster's, Kirkham's and Hull's Grammars, and have used 
them in teaching. I have examined several other systems, also 
Mr, Smith's Productive Grammar, and do not hesitate to say 
that I have seen no work on the same subject which so deci- 
dedly meets my approbatioI^as Smith's. I shall introduce the 
New, Cincinnati Edition into my School immediately. 

J. MAVITY. 

FVom Mr. Payne, Principal of a Select School at Covington, 

Kentucky. * 
I have lately introduced the New, Cincinnati Edition of the 
Productive Grammar into my School. It surpasses all the sys- 
tems of Grammar I have ever examined. Of its merits, how- 
ever, sufficient has been said already, by men who know its 
worth. I only regret I had not known its value sooner. Let it 
only be circulated, and it will recommend itself. 

JOSEPH H. PAYNE. 

From Mr. Jackson, Principal of a School in Kentucky. 
Having learned by continued observation, in my instruction 
of youth, the superior advantages of Smith'^s Prod. Grammar, 
and Smith''s Arith. over other books of the kind which I have 
used, I can, with confidence recommend them to the notice of 
Instructers in our primary schools — ^assured as I am that the 
proficiency of the pupils will be ample, as well as tne best tes- 
timony of their merit. CHS. D. JACKSON. 

J^rom Mr. Butler, Principal of the Grammar department, 
Louisville City School. — Author of the History of Ken- 
tucky i 

From the examination I have been enabled to give Smith's 
(new) Productive Gran^mar, I am satisfied with its high intel- 
lectual character and beautiful simplicity in analyzing our lan- 
guage. Its whole tenor strikes me as affording a most^happy 
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esrample of disentangling this repulsive branch of obr educa- 
tion, from its disgusting trammels of dryness and technical ar- 
rangements. Every infusion of familiarity, of adapt»dness to 
the tastes and feelings of the young, should be hailed by the 
instructor, who is animated by the spirit of his sacred trust, with 
the heartiest welcome. It is on this principle I give you my 
cordial approbation of your book. I assure you of my deter- 
mination to recommend it to the Trustees of the Louibvh^le 
City School; as well as to my professional brethren. 

MANN BUTLER. 

JFVom Mr. Goddardj Ptincipadofa Select School for Boysy 

LottismUe, Ky. 
I have introduced the Productive Grammar into my school, 
and most heartily concur with Mr. Butler in recommending it, 
as a most clear and satisfack>rp work; one supplying a defi- 
ciency, long experienced by all teachers, in their efforts to im- 
part a knowledge of the English language to their pupils. 

F. E, GODDARD. 

From Mrs. WinsMp, Principal of the Louisville Female 8^- 

inary. 

Having used in ray Seminary, Smith's Productive Grammar, 
I would express my entire aj^robation of it asJ>eing adapted to 
assist the teacher in giving a thorough understanding of the 
English language, without the laborious efforts necessary in the 
use of the abstract treatises upon Grammar formerly used in 
our schools. MRS. M. WINSHIP. 

From Mr. WhUney, Teacher in the EngUsh Department of 

Lane Seminary^ Cincinnati, 

I have examined with attention and with pleasure, Smith's 
English Grammar on the Productive System; and do cheerfully 
recommend it to the public as the best treatise of English Gram- 
mar with which I am acquainted, to aid instnicters and facilitate 
the progress of pupils in the^icquisition of this science. The 
plan is entirely new, and presents to the understanding every 
principle, from the plainest to the most abstruse, in a tangible 
foniiv and relieves the learner from the severest and most irk- 
some of all tasks-r-that of committmg to memory what he does 
not comprehend. Such a work was much wanted, and will, I 
think, be justly appreciated by every friend and instructer of 
youth in the West, and its use universally adopted. It has been 
introdttced into our EngUsh department. 

From Mr. TruesdeU, Principal of the Cincinnati Female 

Institute. 
The New, Cincinnati Edition of Smith's Productive Gram- 
mar, is the only work on the same subject I liave ever seen, that 
deserves the name of a school book. I have introduced it into 
mvschooly and intend to make market for a good number of 
copies, A, TJtUESPELL. 
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The foUwdng notice of ^Stmth^s Proivctxce Grammar^ and 

^Sndth^s Practical and [Mental AriUimeticp ha£i just been 

received from a gentleman icko has had long experience in 

School Teojching^ and who feels deeply interested in the came 

f' Education in the West. 
have carefully examined Smithes Practical and Mental 
Arithmetic, and the new Cincinnati Edition of Smith's Produc- 
tive Grammar. I have long thought that elementary treatises 
upon tiie same plan vrere much wanted, and these are admirahly 
calca/ated to supply the deficiency. Nothing could more stri- 
kingly illustrate the superiority of the • /iM/tic^ioe, or as it has 
lately been called, the Productive system of instruction over the 
old didactic method. They are evidently the productions of 
an experienced teacher. The simplicity of the definitions — the 
clearness of method, and of language — the skillful arrangement 
and gradation of the rules, all bear evidence of long experience 
and practical observation combined with a discriminating judg- 
ment. They need only to be known to be preferred^ and I 
would earnestly recommend their adoption in the common 
schools of our counHy. NATHAN GUILFORD. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 26. 

Ihe foUoidng notice from Mr» Matthews^ President of the 

Woodward High Schpol, was given before he revised the 

work, 
Mjbssrs. Trvkan, SurrH and Co. 

At your request, I proceed to state my opinion of the merits 
of ^'Smith's New English Grammar,^ and in doing this I can 
speak from experience, the book having been in use for five 
months past in the Woodward High School. This experience 
convinces me that it is better adapted to the purpose of instruc- 
tion than any other book on the same subject with which I am 
acquainted. Its arrangement is philosophical, its definitions 
and illustrations generally clear, and its examples for parsing 
various, numerous, and well adapted to exemplify the rules. 

It certainly is not faultless, but we shall continue to use it, 
and to recommend it to others until we meet with a better, |f 
indeed a better is to be yet produced, 

THOMAS J. MATTHEWS. 

From Mr, Flint, Editor of the Western Retiew, Author of 

Geography of the Mississippi Valley, 
Messrs. Truman, SmxH and Co. 

I have looked through the New, Cincinnati Edition of Mr. 
Smith's English Grammar on the Productive System, and it 
seems to me, in its admirable simplification of the abstract and; 
technical terms to the apprehension of children, to surpass all' 
that have preceded it with the same ends in view. It has the! 
rare merit of being ample and full without being prolix. X 
have seen no grammar which I would sooner recommend tof 
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learoerS} who intend to be complete in their acquaintance with 
the grammatical structure of their own language* 

Yours, &c. TIMOTHY FLINT. 

From Professor Famswortk^ President of New Hampton 

InstUuie, 

The new work by Mr. Smith, entitled English Grammar on 
the Productive System, has been examined by me with muck 
careful attention, and it is seldom that I perform a similar ser- 
▼ice, with so high a degree of satisfaction. Mr. Smithes 
method of instruction in this important branch of education so 
nearly coincides with the views I have been accustomed to 
express to teachers in the Institute under my superintendancey 
and in familiar Lectures which I have annually giv^i to large 
classes of students, who were engaged in preparation for the 
charge of Common Schools, that 1 do with the greatest cheer- 
fulness recommend the adoption of this Grammar in preference 
to any other with which I am acquainted. It will be immedi- 
ately placed in the hands of a class in our English Department. 

BENJAMIN F. FARNSWORTH. 
Extract from a recent petition of the Teachers of the Free 
Schools of Cincinnati, to the Trustees, 

^^The subscribers. Teachers in the Free Schools, believe it 
our duty as instructers of youth, to recommend the use of the 
New, Cincinwati Edition of Mr. Smith's IProductivk Gram- 
XAB, published by Truman, Smith & Co.; in preference to 
Kirkham's, now in use in the Schools. The superiority of this 
book consists in its simplicity and admirable adaptation of prin- 
ciples to the comprehension of the youthful mind in the gradual 
development and clear illustration of the elements of our lan- 
guage, and in exciting and sustaining a high degree of interest 
upon a subject which has always been made dull and tedious to 
the youthful learner. These objects are effected by the peculiar 
excellence of the plan upon which this Grammar is formed, 
commencing with definitions of terms and proceeding with a 
gradual lucidation of the elementary principles of Grammar by 
questions and answers on the inductive plan, or on the principles 
of what is now called in Germany and Switzerland the proauc- 
five school, it adapts each part to the previous acquisitions and 
developing ideas of the learner. Numerous Teachers^ who are 
experimentally acquainted with the work, pronounce it to be the 
best and cheapest English Grammar ever published. We hope 
tlie Trustees will soon take the subject into consideration^ be- 
lieving that the good of the schools require it.^' 

E. DOLPH. R. MORECRAFT. 

E. DAVENPORT. J. EASTERBROOK. 

J. B. WYMAN. J. W. HOPKINS. 

J. P. VAN HAGEN. W. REED, 
S. S. COLE. F. W. PRESCOTT. 

T. O. PRESCOTT. 
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THE LITTLE GRAMMAK: Qontaining the elemental^ 
principles of the English Language, on the Ftt>ductive System; 
adapted to the capacity of the youngest learner. Designed 
particularly as an Introduction to the (new) Productive Giam- 
mar. 

SMITH'S ARITHMETIC. A Practical and Mental Arith- 
mc^tic on a new plan, in which Mental Arithmetic is combined 
with the use of the slate. By.R. G. Smith, Author of the Pro- 
ductive Grammar. First Cincinnati Edition. 

SMITffS INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC, designed 

for beginners in the study, and particularly as an introduction 
to the author's larger work. 

SMITH'S (NEW) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, price 4 50 

per dozen; 
THE LITTLE GRAMMAR, price I 25 per dozen; 
SMITH'S ARITHMETIC, price 4 50 per dozen; 
SMITH'S INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC, price 1 25 

per dozen; are printed and published by 

TRUMAN, SMITH AND COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



TRUMAN, SxMITH AND COMPANY, 

HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

A new and improved edition of THE MALTE-BRUN SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS, by the author of Peter Parley's Geog- 
raphy for Children ; with nineteen Maps, Charts and Tables, and one 
hundred and forty original Engravings. The Maps, engraved on steel in 
the best manner, are : 1. Eastern States. 2. Middle States, Maryland 
and Virginia. 3. United States. 4. North America. 5. South Amer- 
ica. 6* Atlantic Ocean, its Islands and Coasts. 7. Europe. 8. Africa. 
9. Asia. 10. Pacific Ocean, its Islands and Coasts. 11. Western 
Hemisphere. 12. Eastern Hemisphere. 13. Northern Hemisphere. 
14. Southern Hemisphere. 15. Height of the principal Mountains on 
the Globe. 17. Chart exhibiting the comparative extent of Oceans, Con- 
tinents, Countries, Islands, Seas and Lakes. 18. Tabular views of Ex- 
tent, Population, Canals, Roads, Indian Tribes, Universities, Missionary 
Stations, &c. 19. Picture of the World. First Cincinnati Edition, cor- 
rected and improved. 

In presenting a new edition of the Malte-brun School Geography befiire 
the publi^, it may not be improper to state a few particulars concerning it. 
The expenses arising from the designs, the engravings, the steel Maps, and 
Stereotype tables, render it by far the most costly publication of the kind 
that has ever been attempted in America. The publishers acknowledge^ 
however, that the liberal patronage bestowed upon the work, is likely to 
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9SoiA cotitpeotSi^oin for th6 lllVMidefits they have made in it. tn thd space 
of eighteen months from the first .publication, ilfteiBii thousand copies have 
been sold. 

Encouraged by this success, the publishers have added two costly maps to 
the Atlas, one of the Sbutherti and one of the Western States. The work 
has also been revised, and many improvements made. 

Tbe foregoing book, in its plan, embraces many pohiis of originality, the most im- 
portant of whfeh are the following; viz: 

The work is formed on the inductive plan^of instruction. Instead of begmning 
With astronomy, and general views, the pupil begins at honte; studies first the geog- 
raphy of his. own town, next of his own country, then of his own state and country, 
and uie whole is written in a style calculdted to interest and ifesten tbe attention of 
the learner. ^' 

Space will not allow of introducing the multitude of ftivorable notices, given ^e 
publishers, by the most intelligent teachers in the country. 

From the AwihUb of J^ucationy Edited by the Bev. W. C. WoodhrHge. 

■ •^This wdrk exceeds any thing of the kbid we- have seen, in (he beauty of its exe- 
oition^.tbe engravings, and the general appearance of the werk, reflect tbehi^besl 
credit on the imagination and taste of the author, the skill of the designers and ar- 
tists, and the enterprise of the publishers. We cordially wish success id thiis bold 
attack on the spirit of parsimony which spends without hesitation for the food which 
pampers the appetite, and the dress which cherishes the vanity of childhood, but 
almost reftises to pay for that neatness and beauty in a book of instruction whicb not 
only give acMId equal pleasure, but promote his improvement and cultivate his taste.** 
This valuable book has been reduced from $H 00 per dozen fo ^10 00, 

PETER PARLEY'S GEOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN, with nine Maps and 
seventy-five Engravings. Parley's Geo^phy is pronounced by Teachers who are 
ixperimentuUy acquainted with its merUs, to be the best work for children extant. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand copies have been sold in a short time, and it has 
recently been translated into Greek by request of the American MIssiooaries'in 
Greece A newspaper can be filled with recommendations which have been fur- 
nfehed the publishers by teachers who use tbe Book. £lut it is not necessary. The 
teork rec&mmenda itself ^ 



CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

TRUMAN, SMITH AND COMPANY, 

Are extensively engaged in the publication of small books for the entertain-' 
ment and instruction a( children and youth. They have now in press a 
regular series, of various sizes and prices, which have beon selected with great 
care, and wiU be put up in first rate s^le. From long experience in this 
department of their business, and the manufacturing facilities at their cona- 
mand, they are enabled to furnish dealers at the lowest eastern prices, and 
respec^uUy invite country merchants generally, to cali^ and examine an ar- 
ticle in which they may find it for their interest to deal. 

< . 
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AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 

THEOLOGICAL, CLASSICAL ^ SCHOOL BOOKS, 

AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, BY 

TRUMAN, SMITH AND COMPANY. 
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